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trie storage-batteries, copper-plating of carbon
electrodes, and the improvement of dynamos. In
1891, when the Brush Electric Company was
taken over by the General Electric Company,
Brush retired from the electric lighting business.
Later he interested himself in Carl Linde's proc-
ess for extracting oxygen from liquid air, im-
proved it, and became founder and first president
of the Linde Air Products Company. By his in-
ventions he acquired a considerable fortune and
ranked as one of the leading residents of Cleve-
land. He was president of the Cleveland Arcade
Company, president of the Euclid Avenue Na-
tional Bank, and member of the Cleveland Cham-
ber of Commerce.

Brush's early inventions were exceedingly use-
ful and were made to supply an existing demand.
As he grew older, the more theoretical aspects of
science attracted him. He got his exercise from
walking; his recreation, frequently at night, from
his laboratory and machine shop in the basement
of his house on Euclid Avenue, built about 1880.
Here were his machines for his experiments in
the field of gravitation. The results are embodied
in a series of papers entitled, "Discussion of a
Kinetic Theory of Gravitation," published in the
Proceedings of the American Philosophical So-
ciety, 1914-28. Among other papers are the fol-
lowing : "Some Diffraction Phenomena: Super-
posed Fringes" (Ibid., vol. LII, 1913); "Spon-
taneous Generation of Heat in Recently Hard-
ened Steel" (Proceedings of the Royal Society,
ser. A, vol. XCIII, 1917); "Persistent Gen-
eration of Heat in Some Rocks and Minerals
and Its Probable Significance" (Proceedings of
the American Philosophical Society, vol. LXVI,
1927) ; and "The Development of Magnetic Sus-
ceptibility in Manganese Steel by Prolonged Heat
Treatment" (Ibid., vol. LVII, 1918). Brush's
honors were numerous: iSSi, chevalier of Le-
gion of Honor, France; 1899, Rumford medal,
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 1913,
Edison medal, American Institute of Electri-
cal Engineers; 1928, Franklin medal, Franklin
Institute, and the Cleveland Medal for Public
Service.

Tall and spare, he was of a rather serious
mien. Something of his character may be gath-
ered from his remark on his eightieth birthday:
"Retiring is the worst thing you can do. You
simply cannot be a loafer and be healthy and
happy." When faced with the prospect of giving
up golf or his work, he gave up golf. He was a
firm believer in the innate goodness of man. Al-
ways liberal with his time and money when the
interests of Cleveland or of a scientific society
were involved, he found wider scope for his gen-
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erosity by establishing in 1928 the Charles F.
Brush Foundation for the Betterment of the Hu-
man Race, for research in eugenics, to which he
gave half a million dollars. On Oct. 6, 1875, he
was married to Mary E. Morris, of Cleveland,
who bore him three children, Edna, Helena, and
Charles Francis. He died of pneumonia at his
home in Cleveland.

[M. A, Brush, Gsneal.: Brush-Bowers (190.4), pp.
8-9, 39-40; Who's WJio in Amercia, 1928-20; Proc.
Am, Acad. Arts and Sci., LX1X (1935), PP. 49-l-oK ;
Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 16, 17, 19-9; N. Y.
Times, June 16, 1929; Sci. American^ Sept. IQJO; S.
P. Orth, A Hist, of Cleveland (1910), vol. 1; J. 11.
Kennedy, A Hist, of Cleveland (i8go).]
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BRUSH, EDWARD NATHANIEL (Apr.
23, i8S2-Jan. 10, 1933), psychiatrist, the son of
Nathaniel Howland and Myra Theresa (War-
ren) Brush, was born in Glcnwoocl, Erie County,
N. Y. He was descended from Thomas Brush,
who emigrated from England in the seventeenth
century and settled at Huntington, Long Island.
He was educated in public and private schools
of Buffalo. Owing to the death of his father he
entered immediately the Buffalo Medical School
without going through college. After graduating
in 1874 he had two years of assistantship with
the professor of medicine and associated himself
with his preceptor, Julius F. Miner, professor of
surgery and editor of the Buffalo Medical and
Surgical Journal. Brush himself was connected
with the journal as associate editor and as editor
from 1873 to 1879. He also assisted Dr. James
P. White, a leading gynecologist and obstetri-
cian, during his years of practice in Buffalo. His
interest in further work in pathology led Dr.
John Purdue Gray [q.vJ] to invite him to work
a few months at the Utica State Lunatic Asylum
(later Utica State Hospital) in 1878, whereupon
he actually espoused psychiatric hospital work as
assistant, and, during Gray's disability from an
attempt at assassination by a former patient, as
acting superintendent. In 1884, when Dr. John
Bassett Chapin became superintendent of the de-
partment for the insane of the Pennsylvania Hos-
pital in Philadelphia, Brush was put in charge
of the men's department.

On Jan. i, 1891, Brush assumed the superin-
tendency of the new Sheppard Asylum at Tow-
son, Md. During a tenure of twenty-nine years
as physician and later also as administrator, he
developed the institution into the Sheppard and
Enoch Pratt Hospital, a semi-private hospital
which became outstanding among institutions of
its kind. His association with Stewart Paton en-
abled Brush not only to provide the best thera-
peutic facilities for his patients but also to make
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